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Service Education and the U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
By MAJ. GLENN L. MceCONAGHA * 


ROBABLY the largest single educational pro- 

gram ever attempted in this country was founded 
by the War and Navy Departments during the recent 
war and was administered by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. The general purpose of 
the program was to afford members of the armed 
services an opportunity to continue their education 
voluntarily, to prepare for desirable jobs on return 
to civilian life, to increase their efficiency as members 
of the armed forces, or to satisfy a personal interest 
in some field of study. 

The USAFI was established in April 1942. World 
headquarters for the organization have been, and 
remain, at Madison, Wis. To provide for similar 
services in overseas areas, there were established 11 
branches of the Institute. Eight of these remain in 
active operation. 


Courses Offered 


Headquarters, USAFI, and its branches offer 
three general types of courses to service personnel. 
These courses are all of the correspondence nature; 
however, the self-teaching texts and reprints of 
standard texts do not require submission of lessons 
and are utilized for group study classes in addition 
to individual enrollments. For each USAFI course 
there is provided an end-of-course test, which is the 
criterion by which course completions are deter- 
mined. Other testing services available through the 
USAFI include the tests of general educational 
development and subject examinations. Subject 
examinations are designed to measure competence 
in a particular field or area, such as history, whereas 
the tests of general educational development are a 
yardstick for determining the educational maturity 
of an individual, regardless of his preparation through 
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formal study. It is through the medium of these 
tests that thousands of men have been granted high- 
school diplomas and given placement in colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. 

In addition to services described above, service 
personnel may secure through the USAFI a large 
number of correspondence courses offered by exten- 
sion divisions of more than 70 cooperating colleges 
and universities. The cost of USAFI courses is 
$2, with no subsequent fee being charged as long as 
the student maintains satisfactory progress. The 
cost of courses taken through colleges and univer- 
sities under contract with the USAFI is slightly 
larger. The enrollment fee paid by the student 
covers administrative costs of the enrollment and 
the costs of textbook materials. The Government, 
in each instance, pays the cost of lesson service. 


Accreditation Service 


One of the most important aspects of the program 
is the accreditation service which is offered to service 
men and women. The U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
and the Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences of the American Council on Education 
have developed a plan for the evaluation of educa- 
tional achievement of military personnel while in 
the military service. The Commission on Accredi- 
tation of Service Experiences is a coordinating 
agency, cooperating with educational institutions 
and with national, regional, and State organizations 
and activities concerned with the evaluation of 
service experiences in terms of high-school or college 
credit. It is to be emphasized that the evaluation of 
military experiences in terms of academic credit is 
a matter for determination by civilian educational 
institutions, and in no case is such credit granted by 
the USAFI or the armed forces. 








Enrollments 


Attesting to the success of the program, the 
USAFI has enrolled during its existence some 1,500,- 
000 students. While enrollments have decreased 
with the rapid demobilization following the war, 
in September 1946 enrollments were still being 
processed at an average rate of 10,000 per month. 
In addition to individual enrollments, the USAFI 
has provided educational materials—such as text- 
books, instructors’ course outlines, graphic charts, 
and language guides and records—to a cumulative 
enrollment of approximately 2,750,000 members of 
the services in locally organized classes within the 
continental limits of the United States and in the 
various overseas commands. 


‘Peacetime Organization 

The progress of the USAFI has been marked by 
continuous change and development. In the early 
stages of the war, the primary emphasis was placed 
on courses that contributed directly to military 
efficiency. Later, when victory came and armed 
forces personnel began to anticipate a return to 
civilian life, greater emphasis was placed on the 
subjects and services that might be helpful when 
civilian jobs or civilian education would be resumed. 
Since the end of hostilities, the specific objectives of 
the USAFI have been modified to meet changing 
situations and, currently, are as follows: (1) To 
provide continuing educational opportunities to 
meet the requirements of the command. (2) To 
enable those whose education is interrupted by mili- 
tary service to maintain relations with educational 
institutions and, thus, increase the probability of the 
completion of their education. (3) To enhance the 
value of service personnel as citizens. (4) To pro- 
vide for the individual an interest with which to 
employ leisure time. 

On July 1, 1946, the USAFI was officially estab- 
lished as a permanent peacetime organization. 
Secretary of War Patterson, speaking before the 
War-Navy Committee on the USAFI, stated, 
“USAFI has been the source of educational oppor- 
tunities for service personnel. The organization, 
temporary during the war, will become now a regular 
establishment of the peacetime services.” 


Institute Committee 

The Institute now operates under the War-Navy 
Committee on the USAFI, designated by the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, with membership as follows: 
A. ]. Brumbaugh, vice president, American Council 
on Education, and chairman of the War-Navy Com- 


mittee on the USAFI; Paul E. Elicker, executive 
secretary, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals; Raymond W. Gregory, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, U. S. Office of 
Education; R. M. Grumman, director, University 
Extension, University of North Carolina; J. W. 
Harbeson, president, Pasadena Junior College; W. H. 
Johnsen, commander, USN, officer in charge, Educa- 
tional Services Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel; 
C. T. Lanham, brigadier general, Chief, Information 
and Education Division, War Department Special 
Staff; George C. Mann, Chief, Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education, State Department of 
Education, California; Thomas H. Quigley, State 
director, U. S. Employment Service, Georgia; George 
W. Rosenlof, registrar, University of Nebraska; John 
Dale Russell, Director, Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education; W. E. Sewell, colonel, 
Chief, Army Education Branch, Information and 
Education Division, War Department Special Staff; 
Donald J. Shank, School of Industrial Relations, 
Cornell University, New York; Francis T. Spaulding, 
commissioner of education, State Education Depart- 
ment, New York; J. M. Will, captain, USN, Director 
of Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Nonvoting members of the Committee are: P. H. 
Bratten, major, officer in charge, Education Section, 
Welfare Division, U. S. Marine Corps; £. T. Calahan, 
commander, Chief, Training and Procurement Divi- 
sion, U. S. Coast Guard; O. William Goepner, com- 
mander, USN, deputy commandant, U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute; Glenn L. McConagha, major, com- 
mandant, U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 

This committee is responsible for the present and 
future operation of the USAFI. On November 9, 
1946, action was taken to streamline the course offer- 
ings to bring the services available in line with the 
changing educational level of personnel in the armed 
forces and to meet the economies in money and 
manpower necessary throughout the entire military 
program. 

Future Program 

The future program of the Institute will, in large 
part, be confined to the elementary and high-school 
levels and the freshman year of college. Advanced 
college courses of specific interest to the military will 
be retained. The committee named above is of the 
opinion that much of the college-level correspondence 
instruction hitherto offered directly by the Institute 
can more appropriately be undertaken by civilian 
institutions. 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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Pennsylvania's Temporary Program of Higher Education 


By ROBERT M. STEELE* 


HE TEMPORARY PROGRAM of higher edu- 

cation in Pennsylvania is now well under way. 
It represents a cooperative effort on the part of the 
State and the colleges and universities to meet the 
emergency caused by the sudden increase in the 
number of students desiring higher education. 


Evolution of the Plan 

Early in 1946 Governor Edward Martin appointed 
an advisory committee representing all interests in 
higher education in Pennsylvania and requested that 
consideration be given to possible emergency meas- 
ures which should be taken to insure that Pennsyl- 
vania veterans and every high-school graduate qual- 
ified for higher education and desiring to attend 
college should be given the opportunity. With this 
object in view, the advisory committee explored the 
possibility of expanding Pennsylvania’s 87 accredited 
colleges, universities, teachers’ colleges, and junior 
colleges. To provide for a possible overflow a pro- 
posal was made for the use of Indiantown Gap, a 
large military establishment located near the capital 
city of Harrisburg and capable of furnishing housing 
and other needed facilities for as many as 25,000. 
Several conferences were called at which every ac- 
credited institution was represented. The need for 
additional facilities and the feasibility of using 
Indiantown Gap were discussed. In general the pro- 
gram was acceptable to the colleges of the Common- 
wealth, but later study established the difficulty of 
securing an adequate staff to care properly in one 
institution for the surplus students. 

A careful study was instituted through the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction by the Governor’s ad- 
visory committee to determine how many students 
could be accommodated in existing institutions and 
how many would be left to be cared for by emergency 
Or temporary measures. This study enlisted the 
assistance of every accredited institution of higher 
learning, every high-school principal in the State, 
the Veterans’ Administration, and other agencies 
capable of expressing a judgment as to the probable 
number of students to be served. Colleges were all 
asked to submit an estimate of the largest number 
that could be accommodated. Also a spot survey 
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was made of the utilization of college buildings and 
the possibility of expansion beyond the point set by 
each college. 

On the basis of the data at hand, a conference was 
called in Harrisburg, June 26, 1946, of all the accred- 
ited institutions; and the results of the survey were 
presented to the assembled representatives. These 
results indicated that 24,000 Pennsylvania veterans 
and high-school students could not expect to gain 
admission to existing colleges on the basis of all 
measures taken by the colleges up to that time. 

At the same time a new plan was presented, which 
discarded the use of the military establishment, 
proposed the appointment of a State coordinator, 
and placed the responsibility upon the colleges in 
local areas. This plan provided for the division of 
the State into areas similar in some respects but 
differing in size. Each area was to be under the 
charge of an area coordinator, the colleges within 
each area to act as an advisory committee to the 
coordinator. In this way it was proposed to place 
a large share of responsibility upon the colleges 
within any given area of the State to take care of 
the higher education needs of that particular area. 
This proposal was adopted. 


Organization 


The State was divided arbitrarily into 9 areas. 
The most populous area was that surrounding the 
city of Philadelphia, which included 5 counties and 
25 colleges or universities. The second most popu- 
lous included the 4 counties surrounding Pittsburgh 
and 10 accredited colleges or universities. 

In each area an advisory committee was set up, 
which consisted of the president or his designated 
representative from each accredited institution of 
higher learning in the area. The first function as- 
signed to this committee was the nomination of an 
area coordinator. In July an office was established 
in each area, and the coordinator—with the 
advice and assistance of the area committees—was 
asked to begin an immediate study of the number of 
students to be served within the area. 

The program as a whole functioned as an agency 
of the Department of Public Instruction and was 
designed to be, as nearly as possible, self-supporting. 
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It was called The Pennsylvania Area College Centers. 
A uniform tuition fee of $300 and certain laboratory 
fees were established. The primary purpose of the 
program was to provide as far as possible a place in 
an existing college and on a college campus for every 
student. Where there were a sufficient number 
above those who could be accommodated in existing 
institutions, it was the further purpose to establish 
temporary institutions which would be known as 
area college centers. 


Exploration of Possible Expansion by the Colleges 

It was felt that 200 should be the minimum 
number to be served in a center. While the study 
of determining the number to be served was in 
progress, each area advisory committee was asked 
to explore its own colleges and to determine in what 
ways they might expand their facilities by extending 
their programs of instruction beyond the normal 
college day and by establishing branches to be 
operated under their own control and direction, 
with their own fees and curriculums. The area 
committee was asked to designate an admissions 
committee, a curriculum committee, a staff and 
standards committee, and such other committees as 
might be found necessary to set up a college arrange- 
ment comparable in curriculum and instruction to 
the existing colleges of the area. 

These area committees attacked their local 
problems with enthusiasm and inventiveness, and 
by the first of September were able to increase the 
number to be admitted into the colleges themselves 
to such an extent that in only four areas of the State 
was there a demonstrated need of temporary in- 
stitutions. These areas were in the larger popula- 
tion centers—the southeastern area of Philadelphia, 
the southwestern area of Pittsburgh, the area in- 
cluding Harrisburg and Lancaster, and the Beth- 
lehem-Easton area. 


Ten Area College Centers 


In these 4 areas a total of 10 area college centers 
were developed with a total enrollment of approxi- 
mately 3,400 students. At first glance, this would 
seem a very small part of the 24,000 which the survey 
had shown on June 26. The success of the Pennsyl- 
vania plan of local responsibility was evidenced by 
the fact that the colleges themselves had expanded 
their facilities far beyond what they felt possible 
at the outset. This is definitely shown in the total 
number of students enrolled in Pennsylvania colleges 
as of November 20, 1946. Approximately 113,000 
students were enrolled in liberal arts colleges and 
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universities, the teachers colleges, junior colleges, 
and area college centers, as compared with approxi- 
mately 53,000 students in liberal arts colleges and 
universities in 1938. The fact that only 3,400 
students remained to be served in temporary in- 
stitutions is a further tribute to the high spirit of 
cooperation existing among all administrative offices 
of the State government and among all types of 
institutions of higher learning. 

The organization of the area college centers differed 
with the conditions and the institutions in the various 
areas. In practically all cases high-school and/or 
college facilities were used. No attempt was made 
to provide residence housing since the area college 
centers were set up in localities to which local stu- 
dents could commute. For the most part, classes 
were scheduled in the late afternoon and evening. 
High-school libraries and laboratories were supple- 
mented by the addition of reference material and 
equipment needed to carry on college work in science. 
The staffs for the colleges were obtained by employ- 
ing college and high-school teachers who could be 
induced to accept extra service on a part-time basis. 
Efforts were made to prevent this extra load from 
becoming excessive by supervision in the State coor- 
dinator’s office and by requiring approval for more 
than six teaching hours in addition to the regular 
load. Instructors were paid on an hourly basis for 
classroom work, the rate being adjusted largely to 
the salary schedule in vogue in the State-owned 
institutions of higher learning. 

In several areas the services of heads of depart- 
ments of recognized ability were secured to prepare 
outlines and to supervise the work of departments. 
In the larger areas the colleges and universities were 
asked to make available the services of outstanding 
heads of departments on a full-time basis to plan 
and supervise work in the area college centers in 
their own subject fields. Here again the area com- 
mittees assumed a large measure of responsibility for 
determining the quality of instruction. 

It is believed that the plan of area college centers 
provides instruction which is entirely comparable in 
quality to that offered on campuses. Evidence of 
this is indicated in the training of instructors. In 
some areas the number of instructors with doctor’s 
degrees is from 30 to 35 percent; the number with 
master’s degrees, from 50 to 60 percent; the remain- 
der hold bachelor’s degrees. 


Further Problems 
While it is believed that the Governor’s challenge 
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to “provide college opportunity for every Pennsyl- 
vania veteran and high-school student qualified and 
desirous of pursuing education” has been met, the 
enrollment statistics indicate that Pennsylvania still 
has some difficult problems. More than 50 percent 
of the present enrollment in the colleges and univer- 
sities are freshmen; approximately one-half are vet- 


erans. The uncertainty as to the number of new 
freshmen who may seek admission to Pennsylvania’s 
colleges in 1947 and the inability of the colleges and 
universities to expand further are factors in higher 
education in Pennsylvania which give concern to the 
colleges and universities as well as to the Department 
of Public Instruction. 





The Baccalaureate Degree 


in American Liberal Arts 


Colleges 


By ORVIN T. RICHARDSON* 


HE RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT by Har- 

vard College that it is abandoning the Bachelor 
of Science degree focuses attention on the various 
kinds of baccalaureate degrees that have been offered 
in the American colleges. Only one degree, the 
Bachelor of Arts, was necessary when all students 
pursued the same sequence of subjects. But, with 
the introduction of new courses, colleges have been 
compelled to establish new degrees because the advo- 
cates of the traditional liberal arts program would not 
alter the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree. Therefore, when an increased proportion of 
science was deemed acceptable for a degree, the 
Bachelor of Science was created. This degree was 
followed by the Bachelor of Philosophy, the Bachelor 
of Literature, and a large number of degrees in special 
subject fields. 

As the colleges shifted from the wholly prescribed 
type of curriculum to an elective system, there was an 
attempt to specify parallel programs of study, each 
of which led to a different degree. The weakness of 
the parallel programs was their inflexibility, which be- 
came more pronounced as additional subjects were 
added to the curriculum. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, colleges were adopting a major- 
minor device for guiding and controlling students’ 
programs. This plan of securing concentration of 
study was in large part responsible for arresting the 
increase in the number of different kinds of bachelor’s 
degrees that colleges offered. 

In a recent study ! of 105 liberal arts colleges, the 
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writer analyzed the general requirements for bach- 
elor’s degrees at 5-year intervals from 1890 to 
1940. The institutions selected for study were all 
of the liberal arts type. Most of them have never had 
an enrollment of more than 1,000 students. Institu- 
tions having the university type of organization were 
not included in the study, and only 4-year curricu- 
lums were considered. Each of the 105 colleges had 
been created as a liberal arts college, and the most 
important part of its organization continued to be 
the liberal arts unit. 


Kinds of Degrees Offered 


During the 50-year period, 1890-1940, a total of 69 
different kinds of bachelor’s degrees were offered in 
the 105 colleges. Five of these could be classified as 
liberal arts degrees: (1) the Bachelor of Arts, (2) the 
Bachelor of Science, (3) the Bachelor of Philosophy, 
(4) the Bachelor of Literature (or Letters), and (5) 
the Bachelor of English. The remaining 64 bache- 
lor’s degrees were offered in the special fields of music, 
engineering, religion, law, business, education, art, 
homemaking, oratory, agriculture, and nursing. 

A number of the colleges offered as many as 4 dif- 
ferent liberal arts degrees. The average number of 
different liberal arts degrees offered by the 105 
colleges was approximately 2% per college in 1890, 
and 2% in 1895. The number then gradually de- 
creased until, in 1940, the average was approximately 
1% liberal arts degrees per college. 

A small number of colleges, particularly those 
which taught engineering, offered as many as 12 
different specialized degrees in addition to the liberal 
arts degree. The average number of degrees in 
special subjects increased from about one-half of 1 
degree in 1890 to 1 degree per college in 1940. 








In 1895, the colleges reached the peak in the num- 
ber of different degrees offered, liberal arts and spe- 
cialized. The average was then 3 per college. The 
number was gradually reduced, so that—by 1940— 
the colleges were offering an average of 2% degrees 
each. The increase of special subject degrees was 
more than balanced by the smaller number of differ- 
ent liberal arts degrees. 


Trend of the Liberal Arts Degrees 


The Bachelor of Arts was the only degree offered 
by each of the 105 colleges in every period from 1890 
to 1940. The second most frequently offered degree, 
the Bachelor of Science, was offered by 72 percent of 
the 105 colleges in 1895; it then gradually diminished 
in importance until—in 1940—only 41 percent of the 
colleges still offered it. The recent action at Har- 
vard, therefore, appears to be in line with trends that 
have been under way in American higher education 
for the past half century. 

The Bachelor of Philosophy also reached its peak of 
popularity in 1895, when 41 percent of the colleges 
offered it. This degree had been introduced to per- 
mit students to offer a modern foreign language in- 
stead of an ancient foreign language; when the for- 
eign language requirement was relaxed for the 
Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Philosophy rapidly 
disappeared. The Bachelor of Literature (or Let- 
ters) was offered by 30 percent of the 105 colleges in 
1895; it declined rapidly in importance, so that— 
by 1930—only one college granted it. The Bachelor 
of English was offered by only one institution and 
that only through 1895. 

As previously mentioned, the increased use of a 
major-minor plan of securing concentration con- 
tributed to the reduction in the different kinds of 
liberal arts degrees. By using a major-minor plan, 
colleges could itemize certain basic requirements for 
each of the fields of concentration acceptable for a 
degree, without the necessity of outlining the entire 
4-year program. 


Trend of the Special 
Subject Degrees 


The development of numerous degrees within each 
of the special subject fields occurred at different 
periods in the various colleges. There did not ap- 
pear to be a standard curriculum pattern on which 
each of the specific degrees was offered. For example, 
in the field of engineering (which, because of its tech- 
nical nature, did not appear in the curriculums of 
many of the liberal arts colleges), 27 different de- 





grees were offered. The engineering degrees most 
frequently offered were: Bachelor of Science in Civil 
Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Electrical En- 
gineering, and Bachelor of Science in Mechanical 
Engineering; however, not one of these was offered by 
more than four of the colleges. Seventeen degrees in 
engineering appeared in one of the institutions, but 
many of these may have resulted from a slight change 
in the requirements from one period to the other, 
which led to a new title’s being applied to the degree. 

The field of law was similar to engineering in that 
it ordinarily did not appear in the curriculum of the 
small liberal arts college, such work usually being 
carried on by the universities and State colleges. 
Only 1 degree, the Bachelor of Law, appeared; it was 
offered by only 7 of the 105 colleges at any one time. 

The field of music gained importance as the atti- 
tude grew that the arts were a part of the general 
cultural program, and were the responsibility of the 
liberal arts colleges. Another factor that influenced 
the increased offering of music degrees was the addi- 
tion of music courses in the public schools. It be- 
came part of the function of the colleges to offer 
suitable courses for the preparation of music teachers 
for elementary and secondary schools. Seven dif- 
ferent degrees in music were offered, but only 1, the 
Bachelor of Music, appeared frequently. By 1930, 
40 of the 105 colleges offered this degree. 

Four different degrees were offered in the field of 
religion, the most important of which was the Bache- 
lor of Divinity; it was offered by 11 schools in 1905. 
The religion degrees decreased as the need for theo- 
logical training beyond a 4-year liberal arts course 
became apparent. 

Degrees in the fields of business, education, home 
economics, agriculture, and nursing are vocational in 
nature, and have been introduced as a result of 
public demand and industrial needs. Twelve de- 
grees in business were offered; they bore such titles 
as: Bachelor of Arts in Business Administration, 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration, and 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce. Two percent of 
the colleges offered a degree in business in 1890 and 
10 percent of them in 1940. 

Education degrees never appeared in more than 8 
percent of the colleges, undoubtedly because teacher 
education remained primarily a function of the 
teachers colleges. 

Degrees in agriculture, home economics, and 
nursing never appeared in more than 2 or 3 percent 
of the schools, for the similar reason that technical 
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schools and colleges provided most of the specialized 
training in such fields. 


Summary 


The data show clearly that there is a tendency, on 
the one hand, toward simplification in the varieties 
of liberal arts degrees. This may be an indication 
that faculties are becoming more flexible in their 
requirements for a degree. On the other hand, the 


general increase in the number of different degrees 
being offered in the special fields may indicate that 
colleges are relaxing their emphasis on the traditional 
liberal arts subjects and are more desirous of meeting 
the demands of their constituencies for vocational 
and professional subjects. This pressure is causing 
the curriculum in some liberal arts colleges to take 
on the aspect of considerable specialization in cer- 
tain professional or occupational fields. 





Association of American Colleges Resolutions 


HE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 

LEGES at its recent annual meeting in Boston 
adopted a series of resolutions among which are the 
following (quoted from manuscript copy) which deal 
with educational matters: 


International Educational Reconstruction 


Whereas, consistent with decisions made at the 
recent conference of UNESCO and in view of reports 
at this conference concerning the deplorable lack of 
facilities for the education of youth in the war- 
devastated countries; the destruction of university 
buildings, libraries and museums and laboratories; 
the extreme shortage of books and other educational 
material; and the urgent need of American aid in 
the training of qualified leaders; and 

Recognizing the vital importance to the future 
peace of the world of rehabilitating not only the 
bodies but also the minds and spirits of those who 
have been subjected to the horrors of war; and 

Recognizing further that the very basis of 
UNESCO’s effort to bring about intellectual coopera- 
tion is aid to those nations which have borne the 
brunt of the common struggle in reestablishing at 
least a minimum of educational opportunity; 

Be it resolved, ... That the Association shall 
endorse and support UNESCO and the Commission 
for International Educational Reconstruction in their 
efforts to rebuild educational facilities in the war-torn 
lands; 

Be it further resolved, That the Association call 
upon each college and university identified with it 
to undertake—whether through faculty-student com- 
mittees, or in some other way—a specific project in 
international educational reconstruction; and 

Be it further resolved, That the American Red Cross 
be commended for its willingness to develop projects 
through its college units whereby college students in 


this country may directly assist college students 
abroad. 


Veterans’ Payments 


Resolved, That the Association of American Col- 
leges express its thanks to the appropriate govern- 
ment agencies for recognizing the potential em- 
barrassment to colleges and universities by reason of 
delays in payment for benefits provided to veterans 
under the GI Bill of Rights, and for devising effective 
regulations for eliminating the difficulties that have 
existed. 


Veterans’ Educational Facilities and Housing 


Since existing enrollments at most colleges and 
universities are at a maximum possible with present 
facilities; since in addition to caring for veterans, the 
colleges must maintain at least their historic roles in 
the education of women, nonveteran civilians, par- 
ticularly the current groups of preparatory and high- 
school graduates, and foreign students; since in many 
if not most instances existing facilities are seriously 
overcrowded; since there is reported a very large 
number of veterans approved by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration not now enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities; since existing enrollments of veterans 
possibly cannot be maintained in some instances or 
at the most on a general basis can be but marginally 
larger even if all veteran facilities for which appli- 
cations are pending are assured, it is recommended— 

1. That the Congress grant to the Federal Public 
Housing Agency an additional appropriation ade- 
quate to (a) complete the commitments for Veteran’s 
Emergency Housing already undertaken, and (b) 
make further commitments in areas and institutions 
of established need under the terms of the Lanham 
Act. 
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2. That the Congress grant to the Federal Works 
Agency, an additional appropriation under the Mead 
Act, or under other legislation dealing with the dis- 
posal of Surplus War Assets, further to provide facili- 
ties for veterans’ education, not only to render funds 
available to complete commitments in the cases of 
reasonable requests for facilities now pending, but 
also to allow for such approvable requests as may 
further be filed before some date in the future to be 
determined. 

3. That a study be made by the Association of the 
effect of the clauses of the Lanham Act, relating to 
the necessary demolition of such veterans’ emergency 
housing at a stipulated time after declaration of the 
end of the emergency, upon the housing problems 
of veterans in colleges and universities in the event 
of a sudden declaration of the end of the emergency 
by the President or as a result of congressional 
action, in order that appropriate representation of 
the interests of the colleges may be made. 


Social Science and Humanistic Research 


Whereas, the Army and Navy of the United States 
are at present spending vast sums annually for re- 
search in science and technology, largely through 
contracts given to academic institutions; 

Whereas, the bill, to establish a National Research 
Foundation and to provide annually an additional 
$25,000,000 failing of passage in the last Congress, 
will probably be reintroduced in the present con- 
gressional session; 

Whereas, the effort to include subsidy for research 
in the social studies failed during the past Congress 
and—despite the attempt which will be made to 
restore such a provision—may fail again; 

Whereas, America’s total expenditure, govern- 
mental and private, on scientific research and 
development, is vastly larger than the total expen- 
diture on research in the social studies and the 
humanities; 

Whereas, even though all the research in science 
and technology subsidized by the Government may 
be directed not only towards military ends but also 
towards human betterment and the discovery of 
truth preserving freedom of research and publica- 
tion, there is the danger that these subsidies may 
further increase the existing disparity in our under- 
standing and mastery of physical nature in contrast 
to our understanding and mastery of human nature; 

Whereas, it is now above all desirable that we 
marshal all our available resources to increase social 
and international understanding and to develop a 
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proper understanding of human nature as well as 
action on the basis of that understanding, and since 
the academic disciplines generally grouped as 
humanities and social studies are devoted to explor- 
ing the nature and causes of the change past and 
present in human behavior and to providing the 
raw material for developing an intelligent morality; 
Therefore, 

Be it resolved: 

1. That we petition the Congress, in whatever 
legislation may be enacted establishing a national 
research foundation, to include adequate provision 
for humanistic and social research in addition to 
research in the natural sciences and technology; 

2. That if this is done, the research foundation so 
established be so organized as to provide for adequate 
and fair representation on its controlling body of 
the interests of the social sciences and humanistic 
studies; or, if this is not feasible, that a separate 
national foundation for social and humanistic re- 
search be established by the same legislation which 
sets up subsidy for research in the natural sciences; 

3. That we petition the private foundations 
throughout the Nation speedily to deploy their 
resources in order to secure a readjustment of the 
equilibrium between the natural sciences and 
technology on the one hand, and the studies which 
assist morality, and an understanding of man and 
his society on the other. 


Wartime Research 


During the recent war, there was conducted by 
various agencies of the Federal Government ex- 
tensive research of an economic, political, historical, 
geographic, sociological and other disciplinary char- 
acter with reference to many countries of Europe, 
Africa, Asia and the countries of the Pacific area. 
Practically all of the reports of the results of these 
researches were classified and restricted for security 
purposes. Many of these research reports in par- 
ticular emanated from such wartime agencies as the 
O. S. S., the O. W. L., the F. E. A., the Joint Army- 
Navy Intelligence Service (JANIS), which have 
been discontinued or absorbed in the functioning of 
other agencies. With the close of the war and the 


reorganization of governmental agencies, there is the 
danger that every valuable, and not readily dupli- 
cable research, representing an expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, will become buried 
in Government archives, or the many duplicate 
copies of mimeographed or printed materials de- 
stroyed. Many university and college professors 
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and teachers either participated in the research or 
used the results in their various connections with 
the Government during the war. Insofar as security 
may permit, such research results and materials 
should, if possible, become available for the use of 
professors, scholars, teachers and students for the 
increase of the strength and effectiveness of Ameri- 
can university and collegiate scholarship and teach- 
ing. Already cooperative measures for the use of 
such materials in the natural sciences are being 
effected. 

Therefore, we recommend: 

1. That all copies of all mimeographed, printed 
reports of research of the wartime agencies and of 
the established departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment having significance for scholarship and teaching 
in the social sciences and related fields, be preserved 
and catalogued; 

2. That each Federal Agency be requested to 
review such reports and materials to determine 
which may be appropriately released from secuirty 
restrictions; 

3. That suitable steps be taken to implement 
these recommendations, such as an interdepart- 
mental committee, suitable appropriations, and a 
cooperating committee composed of scholars in the 
fields working under the aegis of this Association or 
any other suitable agency. 





Self-Appraisal at Princeton 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY is undertaking a 


systematic analysis of the development of students 
and of educational procedures. The study, which is 
planned as a 5-year project, has been made possible 
by a grant of $200,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. It will make a “systematic and 
critical examination of residential university life, 
including both instructional programs and extra- 
curricular activities, to determine—as far as may 
prove possible—their results measured by the 
intellectual, moral, and physical development of the 
students.” 

The investigation will be a university-wide project, 
attached to the office of the dean of the faculty and 
supervised by an advisory committee composed of 
all elements of the university. The opening phase 
of the long study will begin with statistical analyses 
of existing university records of a student’s standing 
at entrance, his scholastic aptitude rating, and his 
academic performance and extracurricular activities 
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with a view to ascertaining their interrelation, if any. 

Later steps, to be taken in the light of knowledge 
and experience obtained from the initial analyses, 
will call for the active participation of students, 
alumni, and faculty, ranging from tests of scholastic 
aptitude, of personality traits, of attitudes and 
motives to possible specific experiments in instruc- 
tional techniques carried out under specified con- 
ditions. 

In announcing the study, President Dodds noted 
that educational policy is frequently based “less on 
demonstrable fact than on philosophical presupposi- 
tions and subjective personal experence,” and he 
expressed the hope that the study might provide 
factual information helpful in resolving some of the 
“intuitive presuppositions and unanswered questions 
and doubts” which beset many attempts “to develop 
a liberal arts education appropriate to the conditions 
of our time.” The project, he emphasized, is “an 
experiment in self-appraisal”—‘“not a proposal for 
the reformation of teaching methods or of academic 
policy.” 





Brandeis University To Be Opened 


A New Institution, known as Brandeis University, 
is to be opened in the fall of 1947. The university 
has been named after the late Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Louis D. Brandeis. It will 
take over the charter and physical plant of Middle- 
sex University at Waltham, Mass. 

Brandeis University will be opened by the board 
of directors of the Albert Einstein Foundation. It 
is reported as the first secular American university 
to be established under Jewish auspices. 





Front Royal Survey Technique 


“Housinc 1N Front Royat,” the first research 
monograph of its kind to be prepared entirely by 
university students, is the result of a study made by 
students of American University, Washington, D. C., 
of the small municipality of Front Royal, Va. The 
monograph is based on what is claimed to be the 
first comprehensive community-housing survey to 
be completed in the country, and it establishes the 
first research techniques which will be utilized on a 
national scale for inquiry into America’s urgent 
problem—housing. The method will be known as 
The Front Royal Survey Technique. 








Lehigh Liberalizes Requirements 
THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE at 


Lehigh University has announced a liberalization of 
distribution requirements for the bachelor’s degree. 
These changes are being made to permit independent 
but supervised selection of required courses, and to 
offer each student an opportunity to take stock of 
his preparation and achievement. 


Requirements Dropped 


Compulsory requirements dropped by the new 
plan include 6 semester hours of biology, 6 semester 
hours of economics, 3 semester hours of government, 
and 3 semester hours of psychology. 

The major requirements, the impromptu English 
test at the end of the junior year, and the compre- 
hensive examination in the major field at the end of 
the senior year remain unchanged. 


New Plan 


The new distribution requirements fall into three 
categories, and the selection of required courses from 
these categories will depend in part upon the pre- 
requisites of the student’s course, in part upon his 
personal preference, and in part upon the subjects 
he has taken in his preparatory school. 

Group I.—The first group includes, English, for- 
eign languages, fine arts or music, and philosophy or 
religion. 

Students whose preparation in English has been 
poor may be required to take 3 extra hours of fresh- 
man composition and literature without credit. 
The normal requirement in English includes 6 semes- 
ter hours of composition and literature during the 
freshman year and 6 semester hours of English or 
American literature in the sophomore year. Stu- 
dents who demonstrate satisfactory ability in written 
composition in the placement tests preceding the 
freshman year will meet the distribution require- 
ment by passing 6 hours of the course ““Types of 
World Literature.” 

Three semester hours in fine arts or music will be 
required instead of the previous requirement of 6 
semester hours in ancient civilization or fine arts. 
Three hours of philosophy or religion will be required 
in lieu of the present 6 hours of philosophy and 
mathematics. 

Students may meet the foreign language require- 
ment by examination or by taking one foreign lan- 
guage for 2 years beyond the elementary level. 
Students who present at entrance 3 or 4 years of a 
foreign language may meet this requirement with 1 





year of college work. However, students beginning 
a language in college to satisfy this requirement may 
take 2 years of one foreign language and 1 year of 
another. 

Group IT.—Seven natural sciences are included in 
the second classification. ‘Twelve semester hours of 
these natural science courses will be required of all 
students in the College of Arts and Science. These 
12 credits must be chosen in at least 3 different fields 
from the following sciences: Astronomy, biology, 
chemistry, geology, mathematics, physics, and psy- 
chology. 

Group III.—The third group consists of seven 
social sciences. Twelve semester hours must be 
chosen in at least three of the social science fields of 
ancient civilization, economics, education, govern- 
ment, history, international relations, and sociology. 

These changes are to become effective September 
1947, when Lehigh returns to a prewar 2-semester-a- 
year program. 





Fellowships for Teachers of Physics 


Case Scuoot or AppLieD SciENcE will offer 
50 fellowships to high-school teachers of physics 
for a 6-week program of studies during the summer 
of 1947. The fellowships include all tuition, fees, 
room and board, and travel expenses. They are open 
to teachers from the following States: Ohio, Michi- 
igan, western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Maryland. 

The General Electric Co., recognizing that in- 
dustrial research and progress stem largely from a 
knowledge of physics, is providing the fellowships 


to acquaint teachers with recent scientific develop- | 
The program at Case represents an exten- | 


ments. 
sion to the Central States of a similar course of study 
conducted for the past 2 years at Union College for 
teachers of science in the Northeastern States. 





Veterans’ Extension Center at Elmira 


CuassEs taught by members of the regular college 
faculty have been conducted by Elmira College 
(Elmira, N. Y.), at its Veterans’ Extension Center 
since July 1946. A total of approximately 132 
students have attended the 2 sessions held to date 
at the center. The work is carried on at a school 
building near the college, except that certain science 
courses are given in college buildings. Courses are 
offered primarily for freshmen, and transfer to other 
colleges for further work is expected. 
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Department of Student Life 


At Tue CoLieceE or THE City or New York, the 
work of the various departments and bureaus which 
serve the students in a noninstructional way has 
recently been reorganized into a Department of 
Student Life, with a dean in charge. The work of 
the department is divided into five major divisions, 
as follows: 

The Division of Testing and Guidance plans and 
conducts the entrance examinations taken by new 
students to qualify for admission to City College. 
This division also maintains a vocational library for 
the benefit of students wanting information on occu- 
pations. It is also prepared to advise veterans and 
other students on matters pertaining to vocations 
or matters connected with general adjustment to 
college conditions. 

The Division of Student Activities handles matters 
connected with such group activities as student 
organizations, social functions, student-faculty re- 
lations, freshmen orientation lectures, etc. 

The Veterans’ Counseling Division helps the re- 
turning serviceman register at City College and 
arrange for the evaluation of any service experience. 
It also assists him in handling matters between him 
and the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Division of Placement assists graduates and 
undergraduates in finding employment of various 
sorts. 

The Division of Research is charged with the making 
of studies of problems arising within the Department 
of Student Life. An example of this is the study on 
the effectiveness of the entrance examinations, which 
is now well under way. 

In addition to these divisions, a special personnel 
service has been established for physically handi- 
capped students. The purpose of this service is to 
handle problems of these students and insure them 
against the overtaxing of their physical capacities. 





Interfraternity Pledge Manual Issued 


Tue Interfraternity Pledge Manual, believed to be 
the first publication of its kind to be issued under 
the auspices of a college or university administration, 
was prepared by the staff of the dean of men’s office 
at Ohio State University. The aims of the new 
fraternity program, which went into effect last fall, 
stress scholarship and democratic living, instead of 
dictatorial rule, as a better way to chapter discipline 
and efficiency. The new program is based on these 
six points: (1) Respect for the fraternity is estab- 


lished by situations in which pledges work with 
actives, not for them; (2) sarcasm and humiliation 
must be replaced by serious, constructive criticism; 
(3) physical punishment or embarrassment for the 
pleasure of a few sadistic actives must be com- 
pletely abolished; (4) penalties recklessly imposed on 
a personal basis must be replaced by rational dis- 
ciplinary action based on reasonable principles and 
decided by a mature board; (5) plans dictated in 
detail by the pledgemaster must be replaced by the 
participation of the pledge in planning; and (6) fear 
of the pledgemaster as a source of motivation must be 
replaced by a desire to help and a willingness to 
work for the fraternity. 

Interest in the forward-looking pledge program 
has been shown by national offices of several fra- 
ternities throughout the Nation. The 68-page 
manual includes features in addition to the new 
program, such as tests for pledges on the history and 
aims of fraternities, information on the background 
of the Greek letter system at Ohio State, discussion 
and tests on etiquette and social affairs, instructions 
on how to study, and detailed explanations of how 
pledges can be developed into outstanding actives 
and interested alumni. 





Credit Course by Radio at Minnesota 


Crepit for a correspondence course in American 
philosophy, the lectures for which are broadcast to 
the students by radio, is being given for the first 
time by the University of Minnesota’s general ex- 
tension division. Use of the radio talks as the major 
study material for the course eliminates most of the 
traditional correspondence study features, such as 
elaborate lesson plans and extensive assignments for 
written work. An examination is given at the end 
of the quarter for determination of credit. 





Service Education 
(From page 2) 


The Institute will continue to urge men and 
women to enroll in the correspondence courses now 
offered by the 73 colleges and universities under 
contract with USAFI. At the present time the 
Institute supplies materials for more than 300 corre- 
spondence, self-teaching, and class-study courses. 

As a means of keeping the USAFI program con- 
stantly abreast of the changing needs of the armed 
forces, the Institute will make a continuing survey 
of the educational interests of men and women in 
the service. 
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Wayne University Trains Industrial Nurses 


A ONE-YEAR PROGRAM in industrial nursing, open 
only to registered nurses, has been announced by 
Wayne University. The program, which is similar 
to those established by other institutions during the 
past 18 months, provides the equivalent in college 
credits of 1 year of study toward the bachelor of 
science degree. It includes such courses as principles 
of industrial nursing, community resources in social 
work, family and community nutrition, principles 
and methods of teaching, labor and compensation 
law, survey of economics, industrial hygiene, and 
mental hygiene. Both classroom instruction and 
internship experience in industrial plants are a part 
of the program. Instructors are drawn both from 
the University and the industrial plants at Detroit. 





Community Discussion Groups 


Onro State University is beginning a project to 
develop community discussion groups throughout the 
State and to train leaders at the university who will 
be competent to guide such discussions. The project 
is being handled through the speech department and 
is the special responsibility of Prof. William E. 
Utterbach, but other departments will also share in 
it by providing resource material for the discussion 
groups. The hope is that through these discussion 
groups every Ohioan will hear enough ideas to help 
him make up his mind on vital social and political 
issues. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Educational Directory, Part 2, County and City 
School Officers, 1946-47. Washington 25, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 115 p. 25 
cents. 


A list of more than 7,000 superintendents and other school 
officers in the various cities and counties, and in 120 diocesan 
headquarters of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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From Other Government Agencies 

U. S. Maritime Commission. U. S. Merchan 
Marine Cadet Corps and Its Academy at Kings Point, 
Washington, D.C., The Commission, 1946. 67 p. 


Information for those interested in a career as an officer in the 
U. S. Merchant Marine. The training program, including the 
work of the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, is described in 
some detail. 

Non-Government Publications 
The State of the University: A Report, by Robert 
M. Hutchins. Chicago, The University of Chicago, 
1946. 18p. Free from the University. 


A statement concerning recent developments and problems at 
the University of Chicago. 


Your Money—Your University: University of Illi- 
nois Financial Summary, 1945-46. Urbana, IIL, 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Volume 44, No. 27, 
Dec. 23, 1946. 16p. Free from the University. 

A report in nontechnical language on the financial operations 
and the general status of the University of Illinois for 1945-46, 
taken from the annual report of the Comptroller, Lloyd Morey. 


A summary of “highlight facts” and a number of charts and 
graphs are features of the bulletin. 


The Outlook of the College, by President Harold 
Coe Coffman. George Williams College, 5315 
Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 20 p. and insert. (Bul- 
letin, Volume XLI, No. 3, December 15, 1946.) 

An annual report of George Williams College for 1945-46, 


comparing that year with previous years and viewing the future 
in terms of present experiences. Tables and charts are included, 
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